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It has been agreed for centuries within Western Christendom that, of all the wicked 
contemporaries of the bad emperor Tiberius, one of the most evil was the Roman who, 
appointed by the princeps as Governor of Judaea in c. A.D. 26, ordered the crucifixion of 
Jesus. A fourth century historian narrates how Pontius Pilate either committed suicide or 
was executed by the Emperor for his crimes, and the apocryphal Mors Piloti describes how 
his rotting corpse was finally laid to rest by a lake in Switzerland. Jewish writers are equally 
condemnatory: the contemporary Jewish philosopher and politician, Philo, quotes the view 
of the Jewish king Herod Agrippa that Pilate's greed, vindictiveness and cruelty were 
excessive, and the quite detailed account of Pilate's career given by the historian Josephus, 
whose Antiquities of the Jews was published c. A.D. 93, is structured around the enormities 
committed by the governor. But Pilate, like Tiberius himself, may be in need of a more 
understanding approach. He deserves a little sympathy, though not perhaps as much as is 
accorded him by the Coptic Church, who still venerate him as a saint. 

Romans and Jews 

No evidence survives about Pilate's origins, but he probably came from the Italian municipal 
aristocracy. He was, perhaps, a soldier, for his appointment in Judaea was with the military 
rank of perfect, as a recently discovered inscription from Caesarea has shown. Wherever he 
served his apprenticeship, he is not likely to have met many Jews before he was installed in 
command of the extraordinarily volatile and complex society of Judaea. The city of Rome 
had long contained an often unruly Jewish community, but nothing could have prepared 
Pilate for the priests and scribes, prophets and messiahs who were to become his 
responsibility in A.D. 26 in Judaea. 

The province had been ruled directly by Rome since A.D. 6, when Herod's son Archelaus was 
summarily despatched by Augustus into exile in Vienne. Herod himself was a half-Jewish 
adventurer who had been appointed king of Judaea by the Roman senate in 40 B.C. He 
marked his gratitude by sacrificing to Jupiter on the Capitol and conquered Jerusalem with 
the help of Roman legions commanded by the legate of Syria. Not surprisingly he never won 
the affection of his Jewish subjects, and he kept power only through the ruthless use of 
force in Judaea and great political cunning in retaining the support, first of Antony, and then 
of Augustus. When he died in 4 B.C., there was widespread rioting, and Augustus pondered 
a long time before appointing Archelaus, not as king, but as ethnarch of Judaea. By A.D. 6 it 
was clear that the young ruler could not keep control, and a Roman governor was sent to 
take his place. 



Revolt and resistance 


Within months the Jews had risen in revolt. The occasion was the imposition of a census. 
This was not an uncommon complaint among provincials in the early empire, but in Judaea 
it heralded sixty years of unrest which culminated in a great rebellion in A.D. 66-70. At the 
end of that great war, which is described in detail in the Jewish War by Josephus, who was 
himself an important participant first on the Jews' side and then on the Roman, Herod's 
capital city of Jerusalem lay in ruins, and the Temple, which was its chief ornament, had 
been destroyed. 

Not all these disturbances were considered by the Romans to be dangerous. Tacitus even 
claims in his summary of the history of the province, that "under Tiberius all was quiet": in 
the eyes of a Roman senator, neither the riots during Pilate's rule, nor the death of Jesus, 
were significant, for they created no threat to the Roman state. But these minor events 
were linked to the eventual conflagration, for in both cases the fundamental causes of 
conflict lay in the peculiarities of Jewish society and religion. 

From the start Pilate's failure to appreciate these peculiarities provoked hostility. The 
Roman governor was allotted few troops with which to control the province, and only a 
small garrison was brought to Jerusalem to keep an eye on the pilgrim crowds who flocked 
to the Temple for three special festivals every year. These occasions tended to be 
particularly tense. For almost all Jews, the worship of God through meticulously performed 
sacrifice in the Temple was vital to the continuation of ordered society. They viewed the 
world as a series of concentric circles of increasing purity and sanctity, of which the Holy of 
Holies, which lay within the Temple, was the centre. Any perceived threat to the purity of 
the Temple worship could be guaranteed to arouse fury. 

Pilate was doubtless to some extent aware of all this, for, like earlier governors, he was 
content to leave the management of the cult to the hereditary priesthood, but, to his 
surprise, the very presence of his troops with their ensigns bearing the image of the 
emperor proved inflammatory. Pilate knew that Jews objected to depictions of humans but 
it did not occur to him to deprive his soldiers of this evidence for their loyalty to Tiberius. 
Instead, he ordered that the standards should be infiltrated into Jerusalem under cover of 
darkness. 

But the ruse failed. The people learnt what had happened and, flocking to Cassarea, for five 
days and nights beseeched Pilate to remove the abomination. When at last Pilate admitted 
the crowd into his presence in the stadium, he ordered the soldiers to draw their swords 
against the complaining mob, but the Jews stood firm, declaring they would rather die than 



submit to a breach of the Law. Impressed and angry, Pilate ordered the images to be 
removed from Jerusalem to Caesarea. 

Ignorance and incompetence 

Pilate was evidently taken aback by the passions he had aroused. Josephus and modern 
writers assume that his tactless behaviour was both wilful and culpable. Perhaps however, 
his main fault was only ignorance, and for this he cannot totally be blamed. It was 
impossible for Pilate to know precise details of Jewish taboos without expert advice, and 
such advice was not forthcoming from the local leaders, to whom he turned for guidance. 

The incompetence of the local ruling class in Judaea, and their unwillingness to point out to 
the governor unpalatable acts originated during the rule of Herod and Archelaus. Between 
37 B.C. and A.D. 6 the old pre-Herodian Jewish elite had been gradually eliminated. Herod's 
subjects hated him and neither he nor his son could afford to promote native Judaeans to 
positions of authority in case they proved a political threat; as a result, in 37 B.C. Herod held 
proscriptions and the aristocracy which had flourished under the previous Jewish regime of 
the Hasmonaeans disappeared from history. 

The removal of one set of aristocrats did not, however, solve Herod's problems, for he 
needed to appoint others to help him to administer his kingdom. As far as possible, Herod 
relied upon his family and non-Jews who could never expect to win popular affection, but 
for some important positions this solution was not possible: in particular, the post of High 
Priest, which by long custom was confined to Jews of priestly birth. Since the High Priest was 
traditionally denoted as the leader of the Jewish nation, such a man could be dangerous, so 
Herod innovated in two respects: the High Priests installed during his reign were all deposed 
after only limited tenure, and the men appointed were chosen deliberately from obscure 
backgrounds in Babylon and Alexandria. 

These Jewish figureheads were loathed as much as their patron but, with the dismissal of 
Archelaus in A.D. 6, the Roman governors found no other leaders to act as a link between 
them and the native population. In the eyes of the Jews, the High Priests thus passed from 
being Herodian stooges to being creatures of Rome, who retained position only by fawning 
attention on the Roman governor. Not surprisingly, they would be unwilling to warn Pilate 
of what the foibles of the Jews might or might not allow him to do. The governor was left to 
flounder unaided. 

The laws of god? 


But Pilate's problem was deeper yet than a shortage of advice, for even the most 
considerate and independent collaborator might have failed as guide to Jewish taboos. 



There appears something suspiciously arbitrary about the laws invoked by the Jews to justify 
riots against their Roman rulers, as in the present case when images had been brought into 
Jerusalem. The implication that the prohibition on ikons only applied in the holy city was 
rather forgotten when, in A.D . 37, the governor of Syria Vitellius, embarking on a campaign 
against Nabataea to the south of Palestine, agreed to avoid Judaea altogether because his 
legions bore images of the emperor. Similarly, Philo, writing in the forties A.D., records that 
shields bearing the name of the emperor but no images were put up in Jerusalem by Pilate 
"to annoy the people". Philo inveighs against the governor, but elsewhere he writes that 
Jews in Alexandria in Egypt had erected shields voluntarily in their synagogue as a 
demonstration of loyalty to the ruler! In other words, although all Jews agreed that keeping 
the Law was vital, interpretation of what this entailed could vary quite drastically. 

The extent of this variation has become evident only recently, with the discovery of a great 
number of manuscripts, most of them written in the first century B.C. or A.D., near the site 
of Qumran by the Dead Sea. The sectarian Jews who produced these scrolls interpreted 
biblical law in quite idiosyncratic ways which are imposible to harmonise with the 
interpretations put forward by their contemporaries. One example will suffice. It is stated in 
Leviticus (18: 13) that a man may not marry his aunt. The Dead Sea sectarians took this to 
imply also that a woman should not marry her uncle. Other Jews disagreed and such unions 
are indeed particularly encouraged by later rabbinic Judaism. 

Such disagreement over the scope of biblical prohibitions was frequent and unavoidable, for 
in the first century A.D. no single authority existed in Judaea for the resolution of disputes 
over law. There was as yet no notion of an orthodoxy within Judaism. The New Testament 
records a violent dispute between Pharisees and Sadducees over so fundamental an issue as 
life after death, and Josephus asserts, that Jews differed even on the basic principles of how 
to put into practice legislation left vague or unclear in the written text of the law of Moses. 

Anarchy and aqueducts 

No wonder Pilate found that he kept on offending one or another of his subjects, for what 
one permitted another would often forbid and oppose with zeal. Indeed, some of the rebels 
of A.D. 6 objected to the very existence of a Roman governor since, according to Josephus, 
they affirmed that no man should rule them at all, God alone being their leader and master. 
The prickliness of the subject population, and the impossibilty of finding clear rules to avoid 
irritating their susceptibilities, would have tried the patience of a saint, and, despite the 
Copts, Pilate was not that. Confronted by a further case of stubborn awkwardness among 
his subjects, he finally came into violent conflict with the protesting Jews. 

The case which provoked the bloodshed must have seemed to Pilate particularly anodyne. 
Pilate decided that it would be useful to build a new aqueduct to improve the water supply 



of Jerusalem. The city's population had increased greatly in size over the previous fifty years, 
as recent archaeological discoveries have confirmed, and Jerusalem was bursting at the 
seams. The city's size and wealth were famous: the elder Pliny called it "by far the most 
illustrious of the cities of the Orient". The aqueduct would be an excellent amenity for the 
community, and Pilate took it for granted that the Jews would be happy to use communal 
funds for the purpose. Unfortunately, the money he decided to appropriate for the purpose 
was taken from the sacred treasury of the Temple, and immediately he ran into a storm of 
protest: for Jews , such holy treasure could only be spent for sacred enterprises. Pilate was 
too irritated even to argue. When a complaining mob surrounded him as he visited 
Jerusalem to view the work in progress, he ordered his soldiers to set upon them with clubs. 
In the ensuing panic many died. 

The end of Pilate 

Pilate's eventual demise as governor was brought about by a rather more spectacular 
conflict not strictly connected with the Jews. Some time in A.D. 35 a prophet persuaded 
great numbers of Samaritans to flock to their holy mountain. Mount Gerizim, to see the 
sacred Temple vessels which, it was believed, had been buried there since the time of 
Moses. Concerned either by the size of the crowd or a desire to take the treasure for 
himself, Pilate attacked the mob and executed their leaders. The Samaritans complained to 
Vitellius, the legate of Syria, and he sent Pilate to Rome to answer for his conduct. 

Perhaps Pilate would have been removed earlier if Tiberius had not been ensconced in 
imperial isolation on Capri throughout this period. At any rate, the end of Pilate's 
governorship coincided more or less with Tiberius' death, and his petty failures fully to allow 
for the religious susceptibilities of the Jews were put into the shade by the dramatic 
tactlessness of the new emperor. In A.D. 39 Gaius Caligula determined, to the dismay of his 
advisers, that he would not rest until a statue with his effigy was set up for worship right 
inside the Temple in Jerusalem. 

The horror of the Jews was universal. Philo and Josephus describe the long and anguished 
negotiations, the refusal of the Jews to work their fields, the mass demonstrations of many 
tens of thousands; Tacitus adds the probability of war. Caligula's death in A.D. 41 put an end 
to his plan, but it is probably no accident that the awful tension of those two years poisoned 
the childhood of the young men who were to lead the Jews into rebellion in A.D. 66. The 
failure of the revolt then was to destroy the Temple cult in Jerusalem for ever; but the 
terrible events of A.D. 66-70 are another story. 
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